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As far as we are able to follow this development in Norway, it seems
to be founded wholly upon royal measures, the desire of the king to put
his own officers in the place of independent nobles, and there does not
seem to be any military reason for the change. Nevertheless, at the same
time, the military organisation of the country was passing through a
remodelling that helped to strengthen the feudal growth. The nature of
Norway, its lack of wide plains, such as are found in Denmark and Sweden,
did not afford any reason for establishing a cavalry force, and so there was
but little need for imposing heavier military burdens upon a wealthy
minority. But, along with the extension of royal government, the need
of new taxes made itselt felt, and, from the end of the twelfth century,
probably as early as the reign of King Magnus (1161-1184), just as in
Denmark, the king began to demand payment of the leidang contributions
as an annual tax. In the course of the thirteenth century the leidang
became the chief tax of the country and was assessed upon the farms by
a fixed valuation. Necessarily, then, the common people were only excep-
tionally called out for war service; and so the sheriffs acquired a still more
feudal character than their administrative position alone could give them.

It has been the general opinion of historians that the kingdom of Sverre
and his successors was essentially an absolute monarchy, and so the political
development of Norway has been considered to be quite opposite to that
of Denmark and Sweden. When later, in the fourteenth century, a feudal
aristocracy manifestly takes hold of the government of Norway, this has
been regarded as the result of a revolution, to a great extent brought
about by influence from the neighbour kingdoms. This view of Norwegian
history seems founded upon an illusion. There is this element of truth
in it, that the feudalising of Norway obviously made slower progress than
that of Denmark and Sweden, because the military system did not work
with equal force in that direction, and because in Norway the office-holders
were kept more strongly under the control of the king. It is a sign of the
greater strength of the monarchy there that the Norwegian kings succeeded
in securing by law the strictly hereditary character of the kingdom, whilst
in Denmark and Sweden the principle of election was gradually established.
But research into the whole administrative system of Norway seems to
give the evidence of a steadily progressing feudalism, in the main of the
same character as in the two other Scandinavian countries. In none of
the three countries could feudalism reach the same degree of perfection
as it did in the rest of western Europe; on the one hand, there remained
too much peasant freedom, and, on the other hand, the central power of
the king was never extinguished. But, during the twelfth and thirteenth
centuries, the Scandinavian kingdoms were steadily approximating to the
social and political system of the rest of Western Europe.

The great convulsion of Scandinavian society during the twelfth
century could not but exercise a notable effect upon the spiritual activity
of the peoples. Sweden still lagged behind; from that country no con-
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